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trations laid the groundwork for a vast nation in which the power of the federal
government was bound to expand. Decentralized political authorities could no longer
be sufficient.

As the Civil War approached, however, the Democratic party began to stress the
rights of states to govern themselves, and the Republican party took up the cudgels for
a strong federal government. Inheriting the arguments for a permanent union as set
forth by Daniel Webster and other Whigs, the Republicans gave to Lincoln the task of
preventing the federal government from falling apart in civil war. The power of the
federal government emerged from the Civil War immeasurably strengthened, and in
general continued to expand in the succeeding century.

B.   RELIGIOUS FERVOR AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM
One of the thorniest aspects of the first modernization process was the confrontation
between establishments of religion and those seeking separation of church and state.
The establishments of religion were looked upon as citadels of the traditional standing
orders that had to be stormed if the forces of modernity were to be victorious. The
political struggles over disestablishment were constant, severe, and often debilitating.
Only in the United States was a reasonably clear-cut victory won for the separation of
church and state. This was undoubtedly one of the reasons why the United States was
able to forge ahead so rapidly in its modernization. There were no enormously
powerful land-owning churches to hold off political reform or economic development
as they did in Eastern and Southern Europe, and for a time in France, England., and
Germany.
But it also turned out that political action based upon a secular theory of natural
rights was not the only, perhaps not even the most important, aspect of the disestab-
lishment process. The political role of nonconformist, dissenting churches, or radical
Protestant sects who believed in the free exercise of religion without interference by
government in religious creed or practice proved to be indispensable. "Separatists" like
the Quakers. Baptists, Methodists, and Mennonites were opposed to establishments of
religion on principle, but even those who were believers in a close alliance between
church and state (Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Lutheran, Catholic) began to see the
values of separation in societies where they were not the dominant church. Thus, the
religious heterogeneity of the American colonies helped to undermine the religious
establishments which had benefited from laws that imposed the doctrines of the
preferred church and taxes that were levied upon everyone for the support of the
established clergy.
The power of the established churches in Europe, however, generally remained
strong in the nineteenth century, gaining adherents as a reaction set in against the
rationalism of the Enlightenment. The state churches did have their troubles with
liberal governments, for they were likely to be conservative and to side with the
absolutist parties against the new liberalism. The Catholic Church in France, subject to